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MARY SOMERVILLE. 


LitrLe more than a year ago, the world lost Mrs 
Somerville, one of the most remarkable women of 
the present or past age—a being not less noted for 
her profound learning, than for a noble simplicity 
of character along with a desire to fulfil the domes- 
tic duties becoming to her sex and station. She 
was by birth a Scotchwoman, but a large portion 
of her long life was spent amidst the literary and 
scientific circles of England and the continent. 
We should have known little regarding her history 
unless for her own diligence in from time to time 
writing down reminiscences of her early life and 
advanced age, which memoranda have been col- 
lected and edited by her daughter, Martha; the 
work forming an agreeable piece of autobiography, 
which we doubt not will be duly appreciated within 
many a family circle.* All we can say of Mrs 
Somerville must consist of a mere sketch, to give 
an idea of a person so extraordinary. 

Mary Fairfax, that being her maiden name, was 
a daughter of Captain (afterwards Admiral Sir 
William) Fairfax of the royal navy, a relation by 
descent of Lord Fairfax, commander of the Parlia- 
mentary forces in England. A sister of Captain 
Fairfax’s wife was married to the Rev. Dr Somer- 
ville of Jedburgh, in whose manse Mary was born 
26th December 1780 ; a somewhat strange circum- 
stance, for she afterwards was married to his son, 
her cousin. In the long absences of her husband 
on duty, Mrs Fairfax was constrained to live in a 
rigidly economical style, in a small house over- 
looking the sea at Burntisland, a town on the north 
shore of the Firth of Forth, opposite Edinburgh. 
Here Mary and her brothers Samuel and Henry 
were reared, according to the plain and severe 
notions of the period. The solace of the little girl 
seems to have consisted in rambling along the sea- 
shore picking up shells, or in strolls on the open 
grassy downs or links in quest of wild-flowers. Her 
education was of a rudimentary, though not at 


* Personal Recollections of Mary Somerville. 1 vol. 
Murray, London. 1873. 


all unusual kind, for except reading and writing, 
and scarcely that, girls in most parts of Scotland 
went through a miserable course of school instruc- 
tion, even as lately as the end of last century. 

‘My mother,’ says Mary, ‘taught me to read the 
Bible, and to say my prayers morning and evening ; 
otherwise, she allowed me to grow up a wild 
creature. When I was seven or eight years old, I 
began to be useful, for I pulled the fruit for pre- 
serving, shelled the peas and beans, fed the 
poultry, and looked after the dairy, for we kept 
acow. I never cared for dolls, and had no one to 
play with me. I amused myself in the garden, 
which was much frequented by birds. My mother 
sent me in due time to learn the Catechism of the 
Kirk, and attend the public examinations, This was 
a severe trial for me ; for, besides being timid and 
shy, I had a bad memory, and did not understand 
one word of the Catechism. When I was between 
eight and nine years old, my father came home 
from sea, and was shocked to find me a savage.’ 
This dissatisfaction with the state of affairs led to 
Mary being sent to a boarding-school for young ladies 
at Musselburgh, where, though perfectly straight 
and well made, she was inclosed in stiff stays with 
a steel busk in front, while a band drew back her 
shoulder-blades till they almost met. The only 
sort of instruction was learning to write in a rude 
way, and to acquire the rudiments of the English 
and French grammars. Many tears were shed in 
the dreary establishment, and Mary returned home 
little the better for her schooling. Again at Burnt- 
island, she was solaced with her sea-side rambles, 
and the study of natural objects—the shells on 
the shore, the flowers, the birds, the sky and its 
starry host affording inexpressible delight. 

The father does not seem to have been very 
brilliant, though a brave and jolly enough seaman, 
who gallantly fought with Duncan at Camper- 
down in 1797. He disapproved of Mary spending 
time in reading, and insisted on her learning to 
sheu, as he called it ; and accordingly she was put 
to a sewing-school, and she became a proficient 
needlewoman in various branches ; so that the old 
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says: ‘I was annoyed that my turn for reading 
was so much disapproved of, and thought it unjust 
that women should have been given a desire for 
knowledge if it were wrong to acquire it.’ 

Restrained in her desire for knowledge, there 
happened to be a pair of small globes in the house, 
of which her mother graciously allowed her to 
learn the use from the village schoolmaster. He 
also taught Latin and navigation to boys, but 
these were out of the question for girls, of whom 
‘very few were learned writing.’ Brother Sam was 
meanwhile getting his education in Edinburgh ; 
and thither Mary, when thirteen years of age, 
proceeded with her mother for the winter—a great 
event, for it spoke of music lessons, and visits 
to places of interest in the old Scottish capital, 
the society in which was in a state of perturbation 
on account of the terrible convulsions in France. 
What was learned in Edinburgh bore good fruit. 
‘On returning to Burntisland, says Mary Fairfax, 
*I spent four or five hours daily at the piano; 
and for the sake of having something to do, I 
taught myself Latin enough, from such books as 
we had, to read Cesar’s Commentaries,” a work 
which few boys even at first-class schools can 
master under two or three years’ training. Here 
we have the first glimpse of this extraordinary 
woman’s aptitude for learning. She again went to 
Edinburgh, to get lessons in dancing—the dances 
taught being reels and country-dances, with the 
minuet de la cour, in which the great art consisted 
in learning how to courtesy and hold out the frock 
properly, At times about this period there were 
visits to uncles, and on one of these occasions she 
acquired a knowledge of arithmetic. 

At Burntisland she saw a magazine in which 
there were some questions in algebra, a thing she 
had never heard of before, and she resolved, if 
possible, to learn what it was. The family library 
was ransacked for the purpose. ‘In Robertson’s 
Navigation, she tells us, ‘I flattered myself that 
T had got what I wanted ; but I soon found I was 
mistaken. I perceived, however, that astronomy 
did not consist in star-gazing ; and as I persevered 
in studying the book for a time, I certainly got a 
dim view of several subjects which were useful 
to me afterwards. Unfortunately, not one of 
our acquaintances or relations knew anything of 
science or natural history ; nor, had they done so, 
should I have had the courage to ask any of them 
a question ; for I should have been laughed at. 
I was often very sad and forlorn, not a hand to 
help me.” What a revelation of a young mind 
groping about for knowledge, and denied all 
sympathy, even from the parents, who were un- 
aware of the intellectual qualities of their gifted 
daughter ! 

Meanwhile, denied the means of learning algebra 
and mathematics, Mary Fairfax, still a girl of about 
fifteen, took to studying Greek, and without instruc- 
tion learned enough to read Xenophon and part of 
Herodotus. A fresh visit to Edinburgh with her 


mother opened a pleasant vista of educational pro- | 


gress. She was allowed to attend an academy for 
drawing presided over by Nasmyth, the eminent land- 
scape painter. Besides being a good artist, Nasmyth 
was a well-informed man, with superior conver- 
sational powers. One day, in speaking about per- 
spective, he told some of his lady pupils that 
they should ‘ study Euclid’s Elements of Geometry ; 
the foundation not only of perspective, but of 
astronomy and all mechanical science.’ Here, in 
an unexpected manner, she got the information she 
wanted. Yet, she durst not ask for the book. It 
was only on returning to Burntisland, that from 
the tutor of her youngest brother, Henry, she was 
able to procure Euclid and Bonnycastle’s Algebra, 
and she went with courage and assiduity into the 
study of these works. Do not, however, let it be 
supposed that in plunging into a course of mathe- 
matics she neglected ordinary duties. Her studies 
occupied only spare hours, such as are usually 
spent in idle vacuity. The information given as 
to how she employed her time is worth quoting : 
*T had to take part in the household affairs, and to 
make and mend my own clothes. I rose early, 
played on the piano, and painted during the time 
I could spare in the daylight hours, but I sat up 
very late reading Euclid, The servants, however, 
told my mother: “It was no wonder the stock of 
candles was soon exhausted, for Miss Mary sat up 
reading till a very late hour ;” whereupon an order 
was issued’ to stop this irregularity. Deprived of 
candles, she was thrown on her memory of Euclid, 
and lay in bed repeating his geometrical demon- 
strations. So things went on till another season 
was spent in Edinburgh, where, under the care of 
Lady Buchan, she made her first appearance at a 
ball, and had for partner Mr Gilbert Elliot, after- 
wards Earl of Minto. At this time, when budding 
into womanhood, Miss Fairfax had a graceful 
figure, below the middle size, a beautiful complexion, 
and bright intelligent eyes. Her ball dresses con- 
sisted simply of India muslin with a little Flanders 
lace. During each day she continued her painting 
studies, and practised not less than five hours at 
the piano. She presents some amusing recollec- 
tions of Edinburgh society at the period. 

Back again after these winter gaicties she returned 
as usual to Burntisland, studied, read romances, 
and revelled in Ossian ; poetry being always her 
delight after any hard brain-work. Thus time 
sped away till 1804, when a revolution took place 
in her affairs. At the request of the Empress 
Catharine II., a British officer, Admiral Greig, had 
been sent to organise the Russian navy. His son, 
Mr Samuel Greig, came to the Firth of Forth on 
board a Russian ship, and was received by the 
Fairfaxes with more than ordinary hospitality, for 
he stood in the relation of cousin to Mary and her 
brothers. Greig had received the appointment of 
Russian consul for Britain, and was about to 
settle in England. What more natural than that 
he should fall in love with his pretty and accom- 
plished cousin, Miss Fairfax? He had alighted on 
his fate. He was wedded to Mary, who, with but a 
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moderate trousseau, accompanied him to the scene 
of his official duties, 

It has usually been stated that Mrs Somerville 
acquired her knowledge and taste for mathe- 
matics from her first husband, Mr Greig, which 
is obviously a mistake. She was an enthusiastic 
student of mathematics before she entered married 
life. Nor was her first husband long spared to her. 
After the brief space of three years, she returned 
to Burntisland a widow with two little boys. The 
younger of them died in childhood ; the other, 
Woronzow Greig, barrister-at-law, survived till 
our own times. As a widow, with the care of her 
children, and in a sense independent of the harrow 
notions of her parents, Mrs Greig resolved to 
pursue a regular course of mathematics, even to 
the highest branches of the science. This course 
of study was steadily carried out under the coun- 
sels of Professor Wallace of the university of Edin- 
burgh. She bought quite a library of English 
and French treatises, the very titles of some of 
which would almost frighten a modern fine lady : 
Differential and Integral Calculus, Lagrange’s 
Theory of Analytical Functions, Callet’s Loga- 
rithms, La Place’s Mécanique Céleste, and his 
Analytical Theory of Probabilities. Pleasant studies 
these for a young and good-looking widow! 
Her friends, of course, thought her very foolish, 
They expected that with her independent means 
she would have entertained them with costly 
gaieties. She laughed at, and cared nothing for 
their criticism ; continued to attend to her domes- 
tic duties, and recreated herself with the sublim- 
ities of La Place. 

The widowhood was of no long duration. In 
1812, when she was thirty-two years of age, she 
again entered matrimony. Her second husband 
was her cousin, William Somerville, eldest son of 
Rev. Dr Somerville of Jedburgh, in whose house 
she had been born. Somerville had been much 
abroad as a surgeon in the army, and possessed 
that degree of general knowledge which enabled 
him to appreciate the amiability and intelligence 
of his wife. The two spent some time at Jedburgh 
and its neighbourhood, becoming acquainted with 
Sir Walter Scott and his friends. Being in 1816 
appointed a member of the Army Medical Board, 
Dr Somerville removed to London, and there he 
and his wife took up their residence in Hanover 
Square. To Mrs Somerville the change was im- 
mense and gratifying. While never allowing her- 
self to be withdrawn from what was due to her 
family and household, she enjoyed the acquaint- 
ance of noted men of science, the Herschels, Dr 


. Wollaston, Dr Buckland, Mr Babbage, Sir Edward 


Parry, Captain Sabine, and so on; she also 
formed an intimacy with a cloud of literary, dra- 
matic, and political celebrities. Her society was 
courted, for already she had become known for her 
scientific papers, At no time, however, did she 
presume on the extent of her acquirements. Modest 
and retiring, she did not affect the part of a learned 
woman, neither did she offensively assume the mas- 


culine character, but, on the contrary, kept strictly 
within what is reckoned to be graceful in feminine 
manners, 

She tells us that she frequently went to see 
Babbage, a man of transcendent intellect and a 
mathematician of the highest order. Looking at 
the machines which he had contrived to perform 
deep mathematical calculations, she breaks out in 
a pious fervour, that nothing had afforded her so 
profound an idea of the Deity, ‘as these purely 
mental conceptions of numerical and mathematical 
science, which have been by slow degrees vouch- 
safed to man, and are still granted in these latter 
times by the Differential Calculus, now superseded 
by the Higher Algebra, all of which must have 
existed in that sublimely omniscient Mind from 
eternity.’ No finer expression could be uttered. 
Without an adequate knowledge of the natural 
laws, and the grandly adjusted forces which pre- 
serve the balance of the universe, as represented 
by the higher mathematics, any conception of the 
Divine power and intelligence will be necessarily 
imperfect. 

The cheerful and happy life of the Somervilles 
in Hanover Square terminated sadly. They lost 
their eldest girl, and about the same time they lost 
their fortune, through the dishonesty of a person 
they had trusted. They now went to a house at 
Chelsea ; Dr Somerville, while still retaining his 
place at the Army Medical Board, being appointed 
physician to the Chelsea Hospital. Here they 
resided for some years, Mrs Somerville keeping up 
her scientific and literary connection. Known for 
her marvellous mathematical knowledge, Lord 
Brougham, in 1827, asked her to write a summary 
of the Mécanique Céleste of La Place for the Society 
for Diffusing Useful Knowledge. Diffident as to her 
ability for the work, with her time much broken 
in upon by ladies calling ‘to spend a few hours,’ 
she reluctantly undertook the task, and it was a 
heavy one. However, by dint of immense study 
and perseverance, she got through it satisfactorily. 
The work exceeded its dimensions as at first con- 
templated, and was ae oe in an independent 
form in 1831, under the title of Mechanism of the 
Heavens, with a dedication to Lord Brougham. 
This work at once achieved for its authoress a high 

lace among the cultivators of physical science. 

e Mechanism of the Heavens commanded the 
hearty and kindly expressed approbation of Sir 
John Herschel, and Professor Whewell wrote a 
sonnet in its praise. It became a class-book at 
Cambridge. That Mrs Somerville should have 
found time, in the midst of ordinary duties, to 
write a work requiring such depth of thought, is 
remarkable. One thing that helped her was a 
power of laying down and taking up a subject at 

leasure ; she was also indebted to a singular capacity 
or abstracting the mind from what was going on 
before her eyes. She could hear a great deal of 
silly talk, or some ridiculous harangue, and be 
thinking all the time about mathematical problems. 

The success of the book brought honours on its 
authoress. She was elected an honorary member 
of the Royal Astronomical Society at the same 
time as Miss Caroline Herschel (another woman of 
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extraordinary genius). Afterwards she was elected 
an honorary member of various learned societies at 
home and abroad. Her bust in marble by Chan- 
trey was placed in the hall of the Royal Society. 
These honours caused a number of old friends to 
change their tune. Relations and others who had 
so severely criticised and ridiculed her, were now 
loud in her praise. The warmth with which Dr 
Somerville entered into her success deeply affected 
her. 

Mrs Somerville had now won a European repu- 
tation. On visiting Paris for change of scene, she was 
waited on by Arago, Biot, Gay-Lussac, and other 
illustrious French savants. While in Paris, her 
mother died, aged ninety; her father having 
died previously. Notwithstanding a rather poor 
state of health, Mrs Somerville, when residing 
in Paris, wrote her celebrated work, The Connection 
of the Physical Sciences, and saw it through the 

ress, the proof-sheets being sent through the Eng- 
ish embassy. We learn that much of this great 
work was written in bed. The book appeared in 
1834, A highly flattering notice of it was given in 
the Quarterly Review, the writer comparing its 
authoress to Hypatia and Madame Agnesi. This, 
which is the best known work of Mrs Somerville, 
has passed through a number of editions. 

e have not space to go into an account of 
her miscellaneous scientific explorations ; and can 
only say that one of the more noted of these 
labours consisted in experiments on the magnetic 
influence of the violet rays of the solar spectrum 
—a subject which still invites the consideration 
of men of science. In 1835, during Sir Robert 
Peel’s ministry, government granted her a pen- 
sion of L.200 a year, to enable her to pursue her 
scientific labours with less anxiety. Her next 
work was a treatise on Physical Geography, which 
was published in 1848. Several editions of it have 
since appeared, besides an Italian translation. 
When in Florence in 1860, Mrs Somerville lost her 
husband, and was a second time a widow. After 
this, she lived chiefly in Italy. Though now at 
a very advanced age, she retained her liveliness, 
took delight in reading, and in keeping herself 
acquainted with public affairs, as well as with 
the progress of scientific discovery. In 1869, 
appeared her last production, a treatise On Mole- 
cular and Microscopic Science. 

How she otherwise occupied herself in her old 
age is thus described: ‘I have resumed my habit 
of working, and can count the threads of a fine 
canvas without spectacles. I receive every one 
who comes to see me, and often have the pleasure 
of old friends very unexpectedly. In the evening, 
I read a novel, but my tragic days are over; I 
prefer a cheerful conversational novel to the senti- 
mental ones. I have recently been reading Walter 
Scott’s novels again, and enjoyed the broad Scotch 
in them. I play a few games at bézique with one 
of my daughters, for honour and glory, and so our 
evenings pass pleasantly enough.’ 

To the last, Mrs Somerville was fond of birds, 
and she and her daughters had several as pets. 
The villa they a was situated at a beautiful 
part on the Bay of Naples, within sight of Vesuvius. 
Here this admirable woman closed her earthly 
career. The following were her concluding memo- 
randa: ‘The Blue-Peter has been long flying at my 
fore-mast, and now that I am in my ninety-second 
year, I must soon expect the signal for sailing. It 


is a solemn voyage, but it does not disturb my tran- 
quillity. Deeply sensible of my utter unworthi- 
ness, and profoundly grateful for innumerable 
blessings I have received, I trust in the infinite 
mercy of my Almighty Creator. I have every 
reason to be thankful that my intellect is still 
unimpaired ; and although my strength is weak- 
ness, my daughters —_ my tottering steps, and 
by incessant care and help, make the infirmities of 
age so light to me that I am perfectly happy.’ 

Mrs Somerville, says her daughter Martha, 
‘passed away so gently, that those around her 
scarcely perceived when she had left them. It 
was a beautiful and painless close of a noble and a 
happy life.’ She died in sleep on the morning of 
the 29th November 1872. 

The moral that may be drawn from the life of 
Mrs Somerville, of which we have offered but an 
imperfect sketch, is exceedingly obvious. Con- 
sidering how meagre was her education, what 
chilling difficulties she had to encounter in her 
persevering efforts at self-culture while never 
neglecting ordinary duties, and looking to the 
literary and scientific eminence which she attained, 
we are entitled to point out to almost the humblest 
of her sex, that where there is a resolute deter- 
mination to improve the intellectual and moral 
faculties, all obstacles have a fair chance of being 
successfully overcome. It is usually the will, 
more than opportunity or natural capacity, that is 
deficient. W. ©, 


VIGILANCE COMMITTEES. 


THE late revelations regarding the weakness of the 
law and failure of justice in the United States, 
give a painful idea of the imperfect moral and 
political condition of that country. In the vast 
western domains, where population is sparse, and 
society has scarcely got into legal shape, Lynch 
law, as it is called, forms a kind of recognised 
institution, and simply signifies that, in the absence 
of legal machinery, people may take the law into 
their own hand. Latterly—and the writer of this 
speaks from experience—there have sprung up 
regularly organised bodies of lynchers, under the 
designation of Vigilantes, or Vigilant Committees. 
These committees, whose organisation resembles 
that of the Vehmgericht of Germany in the middle 
ages, are bound together by secret oaths, signs, and 
passes, any violation of which would incur the 
penalty of death. That such associations should 
exist in the present day appears very extraordinary, 
yet such is the case, the principle on which they 
are formed being self-defence. These bodies, 
though terrible in their aims, do not consist, as one 
would think, of vulgar desperadoes, but for the 
most part of quietly disposed persons; and their 
arrangements are usually carried on with a degree 
of calmness and impartiality; so that the peaceful 
residents in a new district are generally glad to 
find that the Vigilantes are among them ; but it is 
very evident that a secret and irresponsible tribunal 
is open to shocking abuses. No one will require 
to be reminded of the persecutions which free 
negroes and white abolitionists used to suffer ; the 
latter, indeed, in many states, being looked upon 
as criminals of a deeper dye than murderers, or 
even horse-thieves, It will be understood, therefore, 
that, through the influence of strong prejudices— 
or, it may be, strong drink—the organisations are 
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sometimes guilty of acts which no reasonable man 
could extenuate. 

Obviously the very existence of Vigilance Com- 
mittees has a generally demoralising tendency, 
The levity with which all classes, and even women, 
talk of stringing men up, is one of the most revolt- 
ing features of western society ; the anecdotes which 
you will hear coolly told, and as coolly listened to, 
would send a thrill of horror through an audience 
anywhere else. Yet it is a matter of course that this 
should be so, as ‘use doth breed a habit in a man. 
At the town of Cheyenne, a little to the north of 
Denver—not a very large place now, but, at the 
time of which I speak, only a railway town—the 
roughs and thieves were in extraordinary force, 
and no assistance, as usual, being derived or ex- 
pected from the ordinary law-officers, a Vigilance 
Committee was formed, which went to work so 
energetically that, for a fortnight at a time, a man 
was found every morning hanging to a telegraph 
pole, the favourite gibbet in those parts; and on 
one occasion the four poles which carried the wire 
across the central square had each a dead man 
dangling, as a testimony to the work of the 
Vigilantes, At Sheridan, on the Kansas Pacific 
line, four men at one time have been hung on the 
tressel bridge hard by ; while, on the Denver and 
Cheyenne road, seven men were all ‘strung up’ 
the same night, which was the most wholesale 
dealing I ever knew. 

In the eye of the law—supposing the law in the 
United States to have any eyes—the hanging of a 
rough by the Vigilantes is as bad, I — as 
the hanging of a Vigilante by the roughs ; but, in 
practice, the things are very different. If it were 
not for these committees, the peopling of the fron- 
tier would proceed very slowly—would have, 
indeed, sometimes to be suspended. The necessity 
for their existence cannot be fully appreciated by 
any one who is not acquainted with the utter dis- 
trust the bulk of the people in the United States 
have of their judges, juries, and courts, even in 
great cities, and in all ranks. But what better 
could be expected, when we know that judges are 
appointed by popular suffrage, and need to con- 
ciliate the mob whom, probably, they despise ? 

This distrust in judges and juries is one great 
cause of their proneness to form these irregular 
tribunals; and it must be owned that such a 
feeling is not without foundation. In November 
1872, there were eighteen murderers in the Tombs 
prison at New York, the most recent murder 
among them being fully ten months old; while at 
least one—the brutal Forster, who murdered Mr 
Putnam, an inoffensive elderly gentleman, on a 
street car, in open day—had been there for 
eighteen months. Fourteen of these men had 
never been tried at all; four had been tried; 
but, as in the case of Stokes, who shot Fisk, 
and who was in the Tombs at the time I men- 
tion, as soon as tried, a motion for a new trial 
is invariably made, and as invariably granted. 
But, in the same month—November—a lawyer 
named King shot another named O'Neil, almost 
under the eyes of the judge, on leaving the 
chambers of the latter, near Wall Street, for no 
reason but that the murdered man had given 
evidence that King did not like. I was close by 
the spot, and the excitement was tremendous. 
There was a general desire to ‘lynch King, who 
was with difficulty rescued; and the loudly 


expressed determination to take the law into their 
own hands in future, and the often echoed declara- 
tion, that ‘hanging was played out in New York,’ 
shewed the feeling of the well-dressed crowd, and 
the quarter to which they looked for a remedy of 
their grievance. It was commonly remarked that, 
after this display, there ‘would be a little stringing- 
up among the Tombs lodgers ;’ and the prophecy 
was fulfilled. 

Go where you will, the same feeling of distrust 
in the courts and judges is expressed. Whenever 
any murder of particular atrocity is committed, if 
the parties are in a respectable sphere, bets are 
offered that the criminal escapes scot-free, and sar- 
castic comments on the preliminary proceedings 
are freely made. In a certain town in the west, 
two men had a ‘difficulty, and one went up to the 
other in the open street, and, in the presence of 
several spectators, shot him dead. He was arrested ; 
the day of his trial came on, and popular belief 
inclined to the idea that this man at anyrate would 
be punished. His brother arrived in the town a day 
or two before the trial, and was said to have ‘inter- 
viewed’ the jury ; the probability is that he did so, 
as, after hearing the evidence, which was as simple 
and point-blank as given above, they returned a 
verdict of ‘Not guilty.’ My readers will not be 
surprised to learn that in this very town they have 
now an active Vigilance Committee, who recently 
held a ‘neck-tie festival ;’ that is, the night before 
I last came through the place, they broke open the 
jail, seized a man who was charged with burglary, 
and duly ‘strung him up’ to a telegraph pole. If 
any member of the committee had been asked why 
he did not, at anyrate, wait for the action of the 
court, his reply would probably have shewn that 
he considered the burglar’s escape from punishment 
entirely a question of dollars. 

It must also be borne in mind that, on the fron- 
tier, to say the least, the officials who are appointed 
to administer the law, and whose titles read very 
well on paper, often do nothing at all to check the 
lawless and dangerous ; sometimes they are utterly 
afraid of them, and sometimes are more likely to 
play into their hands than to attempt to repress 
them. Some things which could be related under 
this head are absolutely incredible to English 
readers ; it by no means follows, however, that 
they are not true. In one instance, the sheriff of a 
county was urged to make some effort to capture 
certain robbers, who kept a whole district in fear. 
This sheriff had no properly organised force at his 
back, and no means of obtaining any, so extreme 
efficiency was hardly to be looked for ; and he used 
to levy some men, and make an excursion into the 
mountains after these wretches—who were most 
atrocious characters, doubly and trebly dyed mur- 
derers—and he would always send them word 
when, he was coming, and where he should pretend 
to search. When the pursuit was supposed to be 
hottest, the robbers have been known to call, 
repeatedly, at the sheriff’s house, stable their: 
horses, have their suppers, and rest the night 
there. This information was derived from men 
who saw the robbers at his house, from the man 
who was sent to warn them, and from the lips of 
the outlaws themselves. Indeed, were it not for 
fear of the Vigilantes, it would be poy impossible 
to keep a number of the inhabitants of these frontier 


villages from siding with and abetting the roughs. 
The most dangerous confederacy I have known 
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anything about were sure of the sympathy of some 
influential residents, and whenever any project was 
on foot, or movement against them undertaken, it 
was said that the sheriff—not the official just 
alluded to—would send a man on his fastest horse 
up to their haunts, so that everything done to 
detect or cripple them was always discounted. But 
when once the Vigilantes are firmly established, 
such treachery would become too dangerous to be 
indulged ; for such accomplices would ‘be chosen as 
the first victims. 

The Vigilance Committees are now pretty well 
considered as a recognised institution; every 
attempt on the part of government to put them 
down having been a failure. So well are their 
functions understood, that, in practice, government 
officials deal with them as with ordinary tribunals. 
Two men murdered, in 1872, a sergeant of cavalry 
for the sake of his horse ; they were captured, and 
proved to be well-known characters, who had com- 
mitted many depredations in my own district. The 
military captured them, and they were in custody 
at Fort Union, about a hundred miles from Santa 
Fé, in New Mexico; but it was determined to hang 
them, as it was morally certain that if they were 
sent for trial they would escape. So a body of 
the residents about there ‘organised’ themselves, 
applied for the murderers ; and the officers ‘gave 
them up to the civil power, as they described it. 
The civil power did what they were expected to 
do ; they hung the wretches by the roadside ‘ right 
away,’ and a feeling of thankfulness pervaded our 
oniee district when the transaction was known. 

The recognition of Vigilance Committees was 
settled some twenty years or more ago, when a body 
of about four hundred and fifty soldiers were moved 
to San Francisco to put them down, and seize their 
leaders. The Vigilantes boasted that they could 
muster seventy thousand rifles in California, and a 
vast number of these resided in San Francisco, or 
were drawn thither by the reported movements. 
Of course the soldiers were marching into a trap ; 
they were allowed to penetrate into the centre of 
the city, and there found themselves surrounded 
by an ambushed force which could annihilate them. 
The officer in command was only too glad to be 
allowed to withdraw in safety, upon the terms 
dictated by the Vigilantes, 

From the very nature of these committees, they 
can rarely deal out any punishment but death ; it 
is this—and the secret character of their proceed- 
ings—which renders it impossible for any man, 
however resolute, to stand a chance against them, 
or however wary, to avoid being taken at a dis- 
advantage. It is this that gives them such irresist- 
ible power. The only clemency they can shew 
is to give the subject of their dislike notice to leave 
the country in a certain time, usually twenty-four 
hours. This notice is often given by a letter pushed 
under the door, or placed where it is sure to be 
seen, and although anonymous, it is but seldom 
disregarded. If the man be contumacious, and 
will not go, he generally gets his friends around 
him for a while, and is on his guard ; but even 
then the day comes when he is riding alone, or is 
alone in his house: and his body swinging from 
the nearest-tree, or telegraph pole, tells all who see 
it that the Vigilantes will be obeyed. Rigid strict- 
ness in this matter is observed ; and if a man has 
once been warned to leave the country or town, 
and returns there, however peaceable he may be, 


or however great a time may have elapsed, hanging 
is his inevitable doom. Denver can furnish as 
many examples of this deferred vengeance as any 
town in the United States, and the wooden bridge 
at the western side of the town was a very favourite 
place of execution in such cases. This would be 
carried out sometimes at mid-day, no one ever 
dreaming of interfering ; the man had been warned, 
had had the hardihood to return, and therefore any 
secrecy could be dispensed with. No ‘lynching’ 
has taken place in Denver for several years ; but 
so highly is the practice held in respect, that there 
is no doubt but that, should crime and violence get 
very much ahead, an immense Vigilance Committee 
would at once be formed. 

In conclusion, it may be noticed that all over the 
United States there seems to be a great propensity 
to form secret clubs; as in addition to the Vigilan- 
tes, they have at the same time the K. K. K. or Ku- 
Klux- ; the meaning or origin of which name no 
one knows, excepting that Klan is meant for ‘Clan,’ 
This is a dreadful, I may say a savage organisation, 
to repress the influence and check the elevation of 
the negro race, and the papers teem with records 
of murder, arson, and vidhales committed by these 
gangs—that is, such papers as dare notice their 
proceedings at all. Then, before the war, they had 
the Know-nothings ; and the feeling which called 
this association into existence is about the most 
widely spread of all in the northern part of the 
States, for the true intent and meaning of their 
operations was hatred to the Irish, and a determin- 
ation to keep the political power of the United 
States in what was considered more legitimate 
hands. And, finally, the Fenian circles shewed 
how prone the people of the States are to seize 
upon anything which involves mystery, and prom- 
ises secret power. All these societies, be they 
called what they may, or let their ostensible objects 
be what they may, are but modifications or varia- 
tions of Vigilance Committees, and owe their rise 
to a spirit of defence, which, when successful, 
easily becomes a spirit of aggression. 


LADY LIVINGSTON’S LEGACY, 
CHAPTER XXXVIII.—THE READING OF THE WILL. 


In the cool and shaded drawing-room at the 
Dingle were collected several of those who had 
been assembled together in the banquet-hall of the 
dead nabob after lady Livingston’s funeral. The 


doctors, to be sure, were not there, nor the paro- 
chial clergy; but the relatives had hastened on 
the first summons to be present at the reading of 


the will. Mr Glegg, as he took his place beside 
the table on which lay the recovered document, 
was full of bustle and self-importance. That 
Honourable and Reverend Fleming who had offici- 
ated at the dowager’s obsequies, was there; and 
so was Sir Frederick Dashwood, his worn, hand- 
some face lit up by ignoble _— of easily got 
wealth ; and there was Oswald Charlton ; and not 
far from him appeared the stooping form and 
anxious visage of the heir-at-law, John Fleming, 
who had come in hot haste from the Fountains to 
keep a jealous watch upon the proceedings that 
were to oust him from the inheritance which had 
been so rich a windfall. He stood a little apart 
from the other cousins, speaking little, save to his 


| solicitor, a member of the Thavies’ Inn firm, whom 
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he had brought down with him ‘to protect his 
interests,’ as he said. And Sergeant Flint, having 
been conversant with the various steps taken for 
the recovery of the will, was also of the company. 
So, at Oswald’s wish, was Beatrice Fleming herself, 
although Mrs Dashwood was far too ill and too 
unnerved to be by the side of her young guest. 

All manner of wild reports were in circulation 
as to the adventures of the lately missing testa- 
ment, and yet it occurred to no one to question its 
authenticity. Even John, the heir-at-law, who 
had so much at stake, did not venture to express a 
doubt, but contented himself with whispering to 
his attorney, who stood at his elbow like a familiar 
spirit at that of a medieval necromancer, to keep 
his eyes and ears open for flaws, and to assure him- 
self that the will was not one of those which will 
not, in technical phraseology, hold water. 

‘You will observe, gentlemen,” Mr Glegg had 
said by way of exordium, ‘that the envelope of the 
document is in the same condition as when closed 
by my D yar Mr Goodeve; that it is regularly 
endorsed ; and that the office seal, which my part- 
ner carried with him to the Fountains, has left an 
impression on the wax which has not been tam- 

red with. That Lady Livingston had it among 

er papers, and that it was thence purloined at 
the moment of her sudden decease, is sufficiently 
proved by the logic of circumstances ; and I have 
no hesitation in saying that I could establish this 
by vivd voce evidence, were it necessary. I will 
now, with your permission, execute the duty which, 
when last we met in the dining-room of the 
Fountains, I had scanty hopes of being enabled to 
perform, that of breaking the seal, and of reading 
the will.’ 

The seal was broken, and the Last Will and 
Testament of the Right Honourable Lavinia, 
Dowager Baroness Livingston, was withdrawn 
from its envelope, opened, and smoothed out by 
the lawyer’s practised hand, The very rustling 
of the paper, so different in degree from the 
tustling of other paper, caused all hearts to beat 
and all eyes to be attracted to the document before 
Mr Glegg. Then the attorney, himself slightly 
agitated—for was not this a will exceptional and 
peculiar above all those with which he had had 
to do?—read aloud the following provisions on 
the part of the testatrix. The bequests and gifts 
were many, but none were of great value. Certain 
jewels, pictures, and old china went to various 
old friends. Five hundred pounds, with a diamond 
brooch, went to console Mrs General Buckram for 
the loss of her liberal neighbour; and similar 
legacies and mementoes were bestowed on two or 
three others of the elderly recluses at Hampton 
Court. The old servants, with several aged and 
infirm pensioners of Lady Livingston’s, received 
annuities. All the members of the establishment 
at the Fountains were more or less remembered in 
that substantial form of recollection which is the 
most appreciated. To Violet Maybrook was allotted 
a sum of two hundred pounds, free of legacy duty, 
*to _— for her return home to Canada, should 
she be unmarried and desirous of quitting England, 
otherwise to be disposed of at her pleasure ;’ and 
with this gift of money, an emerald ring which the 
dowager often wore. Beatrice Fleming’s name 


was set down in connection with a pearl cross and 
gold chain, ‘given me by her dear mother long 
ago, and which I know she will value for the sake 


of the associations.’ But five or six thousand 
unds represented the whole amount of the 
equests, so far as money was concerned. 
ow came the moment of real interest, as the 
— clearing his voice, commenced the recital. 
‘ All my real and personal estate’—‘ to wit, Heavi- 
tree Hall’—‘hum, hum, arable, coppice, pasture, 
fields, tenements, and messuages’—‘in the Three 
per Cent. Consolidated, ahem ’—‘ after payment of 
my just debts and the above-mentioned legacies ’— 
were run over in the midst of breathless silence. 
Then came the words, ‘heir and residuary legatee,’ 
and all listened for the name that all expected to 
hear, the name of her who was well known to 
have been the dowager’s favourite kinswoman and 
destined heiress, But to the wonder of all who heard 
it, and of the reciter himself, the name read out 
was that, not of Beatrice Fleming, but of ‘ my late 
lord’s nephew, Oswald Charlton, Esquire, barrister- 
at-law.’ 

Then arose a clamour of voices, Oswald’s being 
the loudest in the utterance of the surprise which 
he, in common with the rest, felt at this unlooked- 
for climax to the disposition of the dowager’s 
effects, 

‘There must be some mistake in the wording of 
the will” said the young man, rising from his 
chair, and coming up to where the lawyer was 
seated. ‘It is perhaps as trustee, or as executor, 
that I am set down.’ 

‘Excuse me, but there is no mistake at all,’ per- 
sisted Mr Glegg: ‘you are indeed executor, but it 
is no sinecure office which is thus assigned to you. 
Under the will, which is carefully drawn and 
clearly worded, Heavitree Hall, and all the prop- 
erty real and personal, charged with the legacies 
I have mentioned, go to you in absolute possession 
and fee-simple. There is no trust, no condition. 
The dowager, our esteemed client, has left you all 
as unreservedly as if you had been her own and 
only son.’ 

Dashwood now strode forward, and with his 
features distorted by passion, furiously struck the 
table with his clenched hand. 

‘This is some infamous trickery,’ he cried aloud 
—‘some rascally juggle! If the old witch really 
was in her right mind when she signed that 
trumpery jargon, there must have been undue 
influence employed to cause it, Why, her inten- 
tions towards my cousin Beatrice were known 
as if they had been gazetted—Don’t suppose, Mr 
Charlton, or whatever you call yourself, that I am 
the dupe of your pretended astonishment, well as 
you enact your part. It is not the first time that 
a smooth-spoken hypocrite’—— 

‘For shame, Sir Frederick !’ exclaimed three of 
the cousins with one breath; while Oswald drew 
himself up to his full height and looked his insulter 
calmly in the face. 

“Your irritation is natural, Sir Frederick Dash- 
wood,’ he said quietly, ‘although your mode of 
expressing it is unjust as well as offensive. I think 
no one here will disbelieve me when I say that 
this most singular will has been fully as out 
a source of astonishment to me as to any here. 
Heaven knows, I never harboured a thought of 
inheriting my | aunt’s property. I expected, as all 
expected, to hear Miss Fleming’s name read out 
as’—— 

‘By Jove! I see it now!’ ae Dashwood, 
his voice quivering with anger. ‘To spite me, by 
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Heaven! the old woman has done this. If Beatrice 
had but had the sense to keep silent as to the 
engagement! But no! She has ruined us both by 
her insisting on telling all to the capricious —— 

‘It is my turn now, Sir Frederick, to bid you be 
silent,’ said Beatrice, coming forward with a firm but 
gentle dignity of bearing, before which the baronet 
stood rebuked. ‘If no consideration towards the 
dead restrains you, I must at least insist that in my 
presence you do not wrong the memory of her who 
was to me, left motherless, all that a mother could 
have been.’ 

‘And who has now left you a beggar,’ said 
Dashwood sullenly. 

‘Her money was her own, and she was at liberty 
to bestow it on whom she would,’ replied Beatrice 
with fearless composure, ‘Ido not love her the 
less, or pay less honour to her dear memory, 
because she has thought fit to leave the property 
elsewhere. Yes, I shall be very poor, as you have 
said, cousin. Nevertheless, if you hold me to my 
word, I am still ready to keep my promise, and’ 

‘And marry me—that’s your meaning, is it ?’ 
broke in Dashwood, with a second blow upon the 
table that made the writing materials and Mr 
Glegg’s spectacles leap uneasily up—‘and let us 
starve together? No, by George! I’m out of that 
trap, anyhow.’ 

‘Am I to understand, Frederick Dashwood, that 
—you—relinquish’ Beatrice began, but her 
voice and her courage both failed her, and she 
clung for support to the chair beside her, and left 
the sentence incomplete. 

The baronet merely answered by a brutal laugh. 
‘You, Mr Glegg, he said, turning to the lawyer, 
‘are you sure there’s no codicil, or whatever 
idiotic name you call it by, tacked to the will, 
which alters matters?—You shake your head. 
And is the thing witnessed and dated, and the 
rest of it, so as to be binding?’ 

‘Signed, sealed, and delivered, in due and 
proper form,’ returned Mr Glegg distantly ; ‘as 
your man of business, Sir Frederick, will doubtless 
inform you, should you desire to have the docu- 
ment professionally examined. There never was a 
will that left fewer loopholes for litigation.’ 

‘So I see!’ acknowledged John Fleming, with a 

. To the last, he had hoped for some infor- 
mality to be detected, for some ambiguity of 
expression, something that would leave an open- 
ing for a triangular duel in the Court of Chancery, 
in which the Lord of Pinchbeck’s weighty purse 
might perhaps outlast the resources of other 
claimants, But now he saw that resistance was 
hopeless, and his legal adviser from Thavies 
Inn saw it too. So John Fleming, heir-at-law, 
and who had forty-eight hours previously exer- 
cised all the rights of ownership, now came 
cringing up to Oswald, to deprecate any anger on 
his part as to certain cuttings-down of timber, 
serving notices of a and other unpopular 
measures which he had already taken at Heavitree, 
under the belief that all there was his very own. 
But Oswald was in no mood to discuss with the 
dispossessed inheritor of the Warwickshire property 
the details of its management. Turning to Dash- 
wood, he addressed him in a tone that admitted of 
no denial: ‘Sir Frederick, I take the company 
here to witness that Miss Beatrice Fleming, your 
cousin, has most honourably offered to fulfil her 


engagement of marriage, of long standing, as all 


well know, with yourself. You have yet to give 
your answer.’ 

‘IT know no right which you have to champion 
my cousin’s cause, or to interrogate me,’ answered 
Dashwood gruffly, but with less insolence of man- 
ner than before. ‘ But since you seem so interested 
in the subject, Ill tell you that I have no more 
intention of marrying the young lady you speak of 
than I have of cutting my throat—not so much, 
perhaps. I’m a poor man, and could not afford 
the luxury of a wife, unless she had enough for 
both. I have waited, and hoped, for the chance of 
the dowager’s fortune for years, and now it is lost, 
l cry off! and there’s an end of it.’ 

‘You give me back my promise? you release 
me from it? Say so, Sir Frederick, and be 
generous for once!’ said Beatrice imploringly ; 
and then she covered her face with her hands, and 
sank sobbing into a chair, 

‘I release you, if that’s what you want me to 
say,’ replied Sir Frederick impatiently. ‘I hate a 
scene, and I have nothing to keep me here any 
longer ; so, good-bye to you all ;’ and he turned to 
look for his hat, when the sound of Violet May- 
brook’s name struck upon his ear, and he turned 
towards a knot of the by-standers which had 
gathered around Sergeant Flint, and the members 
of which were eagerly discussing in an undertone 
the circumstances of the late arrest. 

‘What’s that you say?’ asked Dashwood 
bluntly ; and then added : ‘I beg your pardon. I 
am excited, and that sort of thing. But what was 
it you were saying about Miss Haphondds having 
been here ?’ 

‘We were merely saying,’ returned the Honour- 
able and Reverend Fleming, ‘how distressing a 
thing it was for poor Mrs Philip Dashwood. Good 
heavens! In her very house, before her very eyes, 
a young person, for whom, as I understand, she had 
always shewn the greatest affection, to be arrested 
for the murder of the poor lady’s own child, a 
crime so cruel and causeless’—— 

‘Murder! You must have been misinformed, 
Mr Fleming, if it is of Violet-—of Miss Maybrook— 
that you speak !’ gasped out Sir Frederick, his dry 
lips having some apparent difficulty in forming the 
words ; but his manner instantly attracting every 
eye towards him. 

" my Honourable and Reverend Fleming shook his 
ea 

‘Unfortunately, I am not in error,’ he said, with 
some real feeling; ‘were it so, poor Mrs Philip 
would have been spared a cruel stab to a heart that 
had suffered enough already ; and that unhappy 
girl, who, as I am told, scarcely attempted to deny 
her guilt when taxed with it by the eye-witness, 
Miss Larpent, would have a less awful reckoning 
to face before human and divine justice. The 
a indeed, is as yet mere matter of conjecture ; 

ut’—— 

‘She could have had no motive. If she did it, 
she must have been mad ; but I, for one, do not 
— the story. It was an accident. Every one 
knew * 

Here the baronet faltered in his speech, and 
looked uneasily around him. His face was blanched, 
suddenly, to an ashen pallor, and his very lips 
were white, and he seemed to shrink into himself, 
as if he had lost some inches of his tall stature, 
while his bloodshot eyes met, resentfully, every 
inquiring glance that was bent upon him. 
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‘T donot wonder you are shocked, Sir Frederick,’ 
said some one near him. ‘You were in Canada, I 
think, at the time ’—— 

‘I was. And what of that?’ demanded Dash- 
wood fiercely ; and then bit his lip, as if in anger 
against himself for the imprudent words. ‘I beg 
your pardon,’ he added—‘ this dreadful news-—yes, 
the poor little boy’—— 

e snatched up his hat, and pulled out his 
watch, muttering something about business in 
London, and shook hands with two or three of 
those nearest to him, and so edged his way towards 
the door. Sergeant Flint, narrowly observing him, 
dropped his hand into a side coat-pocket, and 
seemed to finger something there concealed, some- 
thing that opened softly, and shut with a sharp 
snap, as if its steel jaws had hungered to inclose a 
pair of manacled wrists. But Sir Frederick left 
the room without hinderance, and his departure 
was an evident source of relief to all present. 
Beatrice Fleming had gone also, resisting Oswald’s 
whispered request that she would remain, and was 
weeping up-stairs in Mrs Dashwood’s chamber. 
Nor did the assembly continue very long in session, 
the business of the day being done. There were 
refreshments laid out for them in another room, 
and of these they partook ; and there was clinking 
of wine-glasses and rattling of forks, while the two 
chief topics of conversation were, naturally, the 
unexpected disposal of Lady Livingston’s property, 
and the strange behaviour of the baronet. The 
former of these two subjects had necessarily to be 
discussed with some degree of reticence, owing to 
the presence of the new owner of Heavitree, and of 
the 28 one in the person of the heir-at-law. But 
no such reason seemed to bridle men’s tongues as 
related to Dashwood’s remarkable agitation on 
hearing of Violet’s arrest. 

‘I suppose the explanation simply is, that he 
was in love with her,’ said somebody: ‘he was 
quartered for a long time in Montreal, which was 
her native place.’ 

‘I can scarcely suspect Sir Frederick of a dis- 
interested attachment,’ sententiously rejoined the 
Honourable and Reverend Fleming. ‘If ever I saw 
Fear written on a man’s face, I saw it to-day. If he 
had been going to be hanged, he could scarcely 
have been more pale,’ 

Sergeant Flint, who was eating at a side-table, 
overheard this remark, and again lovingly fingered 
the handcuffs in his pocket. And soon afterwards 
the party broke up, Oswald lingering the last, and 
endeavouring, but in vain, to obtain a few moments’ 
speech of Beatrice before leaving. 

‘Tell Miss rpm | that she shall hear from me 
from London,’ was the simple message which he 
sent before quitting the house. 


CHAPTER XXXIX.—GIVEN AND TAKEN, 


‘Is Miss Fleming at home? Ah! and Mrs 
Dashwood? better in health, but not recovered, 
eh? Well, don’t disturb her on my account. 
Tell Miss Beatrice Fleming that Mr Glegg— 
Goodeve and Glegg—is here on business which 
concerns her—business of great, of ve-ry great 
importance.’ 

t was Mr Glegg who spoke at the door of Mrs 
Philip Deshwoots pretty residence, the Dingle, 
and it was now precisely one week, day for day, 
since Mr Glegg’s last visit to Whitborne, on the 


occasion of the reading of the will. He had not to 
wait very long before Beatrice, looking sad, pale, and 
fair, like a sweet, pure lily, came into the drawing- 
room, wherein so many events had of late taken 
place, of a nature quite foreign to the peaceful 
antecedents of that hitherto quiet nook. The 
windows were open, and the fragrant creepers still 
formed a screen through which the sea-breeze was 
filtered, and whence still came the busy hum of 
bees, making the most of every shining hour for 
the emolument of the winged commonwealth. 
What, to flower, or bee, or to the thrush that 
shewed his speckled breast, and poured forth his 
clear, fresh carol, on the lawn beyond, signified 
human cares and passions, Violet’s imputed crime, 
Mrs Dashwood’s sorrow, Sir Frederick's despairing 
fury, or the pang with which the dowager’s heir- 
at-law resigned the fat heritage that he had 
clutched so readily ? 

‘ Miss Fleming, your most obedient! This poor 
Mrs Philip—better, I gather, but far from well! 
yes ; that was to be expected,’ began the lawyer, 
rubbing his hands together, so that the rings he 
wore tinkled faintly as they met. ‘ But my busi- 
ness to-day is with yourself, and permit me, Miss 
Beatrice, to say, that in the whole range of my pro- 
fessional experience, I have never undertaken to 
execute a similar errand to that with which my 
client, Mr Oswald Charlton, has this day charged 
me, At the mention of Oswald’s name a slight 
tinge of colour rose to Beatrice’s pale cheek, but she 
merely bowed, and allowed Mr Glegg to continue. 
‘The document which I have brought with me is 
one of great, nay, of the greatest importance. It is 
not, as you see, very voluminous,’ and suiting the 
action to the word, the solicitor laid upon the 
table a thin blue packet of folded paper, endorsed 
in legal copperplate ; ‘but it has been well drawn 
and carefully revised, and I may add that it has 
been more rapidly prepared, in consequence of the 
urgency of my client’s pressing request, than any 
settlement or mortgage deed that ever left our 
office. The character of its contents, Miss Fleming, 
I can briefly indicate. You are aware, as we all 
are, that under the late Lady Livingston’s will, so 
marvellously recovered, Mr Charlton takes the 
whole property.’ 

*Yes ; 1 know that it is so, said Beatrice, smil- 
ing ; ‘ but I cannot see what I’—— 

‘Have to do with the matter,” put in Mr Glegg $ 
‘and, indeed, you must be surprised at my coming 
here to recapitulate what is already known. This 
is a deed of gift, by which Mr Oswald Charlton 
at once makes over Heavitree Hall and its acres, 
the money in the funds, and, ahem ! all real and 
= property accruing to him in virtue of 

ady Livingston’s will, freely and unconditionally, 
to yourself” And the lawyer leant back in his 
chair, as if to enjoy the amazement of the listener. 

‘To me!’ sai trice, with the simple wonder 
of a child. 

‘To Miss Beatrice Fleming, her heirs, executors, 
administrators, and assigns, read out Mr Glegg, 
with his eyes upon the folio sheets now open before 
him. ‘Mr Charlton earnestly begged me to remind 
you, should you feel any delicacy as to the accept- 
ance of so magnificent a present, that in doing as 
he does, he is merely fulfilling what were un- 
questionably her ladyship’s intentions during the 
last years of her life ; that she was in the habit of 
describing you as her heiress, and the future 
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mistress of Heavitree, to all with whom she con- 
versed in a confidential manner; and that, in 
undertaking the search for the stolen will, he was 
acting solely with a view to your benefit, and in 
no sense for his own. To receive the gift in the 
same frank and loyal spirit in which it is made, is 
what he entreats you to do, firmly resolved as he 
is, never to profit by the unlooked-for liberality 

osthumously evinced by Lady Livingston towards 
himeelf” 

‘Is that—all—that Mr Charlton has asked you 
to say to me?’ asked Beatrice, speaking very 
slowly, and after a pause. The lawyer replied in 
the affirmative. 

‘ Nothing,’ he said, ‘ prevented my client, imme- 
diately on the reading of the will, from publicly 
renouncing the rights thus acquired in favour of 
Lady Livingston’s natural heiress, save the fear 
that he should thus expose you to a renewal of 
Sir Frederick Dashwood’s mercenary courtship. 
That danger, however, was averted. We all heard 
the baronet distinctly release you from your 
cepa if, indeed, any such pledge would be 

eld binding to a man whose only alternative has 
been between the disgrace of flight and the igno- 
miny of a felon’s death.’ 

‘How!’ exclaimed Beatrice, starting as she 
heard these ominous words ; ‘ what has he done so 
dreadful as to bring upon him consequences such 
as these of which you speak? I knew him to be 
wild and reckless, but’ 

‘Ah, my dear young lady,’ intervened the more 
worldly-wise solicitor, ‘when you come to be as 
old, and to have seen as much of the shady side of 
human nature as I have done, you will be better 
able to understand the potentiality of mischief that 
exists beneath a showy outside. But at anyrate, 
some paper was found artfully concealed, which it 
appeared that Miss Maybrook always carried about 
her person, and the contents of which were a formal 
promise of marriage, in the handwriting of Captain 
(not then Sir Frederick) Dashwood, oo signed by 
him. This, of itself, would be nothing, “but the 
wording of the compact is compromising in the 
highest degree, for it goes on to say: “Should I, 
through her act, become heir to grandfather's 
baronetcy ;” and the meaning of this, when read 
by the light thrown upon it by Miss Larpent’s 
revelations, is only too clear.’ 

‘Horrible! most horrible !’ said Beatrice, shud- 
dering ; ‘ this will be a new grief to poor Mrs 
Dashwood, who never thought worse of Sir 
Frederick than that he was indolent and wasteful, 
and even to me, little cause as I had to like or to 
esteem him, it is sad to hear it—if it is really 

ossible that he could have plotted against the 

ife of a poor child. But it is too monstrous to 
be true, surely, surely, Mr Glegg ?’ 

‘Unluckily, Miss Fleming,’ answered the lawyer, 
‘your cousin has made a virtual confession by 
absconding ; though, indeed, by so doing, he has, 
up to the present time, eluded arrest. I, for one, 
should not be sorry were he never to be brought 
to the bar of human justice ; not from any sym- 
pathy with such a wretch—quite Richard III. over 
again—but then, the disgrace to the family! Nor 
is it likely that if he gets clear of England, and of 
British law, he will escape the punishment that 
must follow a needy, broken fugitive, skulking on 
the frontiers of the civilised world, and ever fearful 
of being recognised and brought back under some 


treaty of extradition. As for Miss Maybrook, she 
has been taken before a magistrate, but the crime 
of which she is accused comes under the jurisdic- 
tion of a colonial court, not an imperial one. So 
soon as certain formalities have been complied 
with, she is to be sent to Canada, there to take her 
trial. Hitherto, there has been some difficulty as 
regards the evidence—— But I don’t think you 
quite follow me, Miss Fleming,’ 

‘No. I was thinking,’ said Beatrice, looking up, 
‘what an escape from worse than death had been 
mine !’ 

‘Indeed it has, returned the lawyer, cordially ; 
‘though I admit that none of us suspected Sir 
Frederick to be quite so black as he has since been 
painted. But with respect to the business in hand, 
what answer may I take back to my client—as 
refers, I mean, to the deed of gift?’ 

‘The gift! I accept it, answered Beatrice, 


simply. 

gon very glad to hear it) said the solicitor, 
‘and so will Mr Charlton be, I am sure. I never 
knew any man more eager to acquire a property 
than he has been to get quit of this one. So if 
you will kindly sign this acknowledgment, my 
work will be complete, and you shall be placed 
in possession of your rights without an instant’s 
unnecessary delay. The will was proved, I may 
as well mention, with unusual expedition; but 
then there was no one to oppose probate, since 
Mr John Fleming preferred to make a virtue of 
necessity, and the proctor did his work quickly. 
So if you will kindly sign here, where you see the 
red wafers and the pencil marks, and again here, 
and here, I shall not have to trouble you any 
further.’ 

‘Took it, said Mr Glege to himself, as he looked 
from the window of his first-class carriage, in the 
up-train that bore him back to busy London— 
‘took it, as a child takes a raspberry-jam tart, and 
apparently quite as much as a matter of course. 

o doubt, no hesitation, none of those delicate 
scruples of which my Quixote of a client was so 
much afraid. After all, who could have the stoicism 
to refuse that snug place in Warwickshire, with its 
meadows and its fields, ye coppice, hedge-row 
timber, and park of fat fallow deer browsing so 
contentedly beside that reedy, swan-haunted mere 
that they call the lake ?’? And then Mr Glegg fell to 
speculating on the probabilities of Beatrice’s future 
life. Would she marry? Of that there was, he 
thought, but little doubt. And would she, or her 
husband, whoever he might be, put faith in 
another attorney, or continue to manage the prop- 
erty and to receive the rents per Goodeve and Geel 
as had for years been the habit of the dowager? 
The firm would still go on under the old flag, even 
though poor Mr Samuel Goodeve should never 
again darken the doors of the Bedford Row office 
with his bodily presence. The unfortunate senior 
partner had somewhat improved in health since 
the miserable night when he was brought helpless 
home, but he was very feeble and childish, men- 
tally considered ; and one of his daughters was 
already on her way, overland, from Lucknow, to 
assist in tending ‘ poor papa.’ 

It was late in the evening when a commis- 
sionaire shewed his medalled breast and empty 
coat-sleeve on the stairs of Oswald’s chambers, 
bearing a note from Mr Glegg, a 
unwilling heir that his proffer to cede Lady 
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Livingston’s bequest had been immediately accepted, 
and the acknowledgment signed. It would not be 
accurate to assert that Oswald’s feelings, on per- 
using this missive, were those of unmixed pleasure. 
It was quite true that his chief fear had been lest 
Beatrice, through reserve, or pride, or a not un- 
natural reluctance to be enriched through his 
divesting himself of the fortune which had so 
strangely descended to him, should decline the 
great gift which he had urged upon her. Over and 
over again did he tell himself that he was un- 
feigned y glad that no such impediment had 
occurred, that he was well rid of Heavitree and its 
belongings, and that what he had done was but an 
act of simple justice, calling for no peculiar grati- 
tude. Yet, somehow, Mr Glegg’s note ‘seemed 
unsatisfactory, and Beatrice to have been perhaps 
over-ready to take the splendid present, without 
apparently much thought of the bestower. Then 
he chid himself for this feeling of groundless dis- 
content, averring that lawyers’ epistles were always 
dry and os in style, and that he was wrong 
to expect that Beatrice should see, in what he had 
done, anything beyond a mere restoration to herself 
of what was fairly hers. ‘I should not wonder,’ he 
said, as he threw away the end of his cigar, ‘if my 
poor old aunt really intended this bequest to be 
a sort of secret trust, for Beatrice’s benefit, since 
Lady Livingston must have had a shrewd guess 
that this leaving the property away from her 
would serve to free her from that luckless pledge 
to Dashwood. What a Machiavel, in her proper 
sphere of marrying and giving in marriage, the dear 
old woman must have been! Why, if the baronet 
had not been blinded by his own short-sighted 
selfishness, he need not have fallen so readily into 
the trap. He had but to hold Beatrice to her 
word—— But then, again, he probably judged of 
my conduct by his own: and, besides, the fellow 
must have been miserable indeed, always, waking 
or sleeping, with a rope around his guilty neck. I 
don’t wonder that he was not as ready-witted at an 
emergency as he might otherwise have been. And 
“Beatrice—yes, she will be rich now, and, I hope, 


happy.’ 

4 the morning, however, the postman on his 
early rounds brought him the following letter, 
bearing the Whitborne postmark : 

‘Mr Glegg will have told you, I daresay, how 
I accepted your generous—your more than gener- 
ous sang to give me all that our dear, dear 


eld friend left by her will to you. And I am 
afraid, too, that he has reported my behaviour 
as that of a very graceless and ungrateful little 
creature, because I did not even ask him to thank 
you for your great goodness to me. I do so now, 
from my heart; and I am not proud enough or 
foolish enough to feel any false shame at taking, 
from your hand, such a gift. On one condition, 
however, do I agree to this; and as I could not 
bring myself to speak of that to the lawyer, I pre- 
ferred to say nothing—but my mind was made u 

at once. I am free now, and I accept, along wi 

your splendid present of the inheritance, that other 
offer which you formerly made to me, beside the 
fountains, in the dear ola garden at Richmond, If 
I were to add the conventional words, “should you 
still be of the same mind,” I should be self-con- 
victed of a bit of silly affectation, and you would 
have a right to scold me for it. But I know you 
love me, dear; know that your brave, true heart 


has not cooled towards me, although it is possible 
—we women are taught from childhood to con- 
ceal our feelings—that you may be less certain 
of my regard for you. If so, doubt me no longer. 
You never, never can guess the bitter, bitter pang 
with which I submitted to give you up, in obedience 
to my dead mother’s wish, and in fulfilment of a 
solemn pledge, now happily at an end. I owe it 
to you, dear Oswald, to tell you that, of my own 
free will, I accept both your offers ; and my accept- 
ance of one is conditional on the other’s being 
still your wish, as it is that of 
BEATRICE FLEMING.’ 

The note ended almost abruptly, as it had begun 
without the customary prefix. We may safely 
conjecture, however, that more than one sheet of 
paper had been spoiled in the vain attempts of the 
writer to content herself by commencing with 
‘Dear Mr Charlton, ‘ Dear Oswald,’ and the like. 
And Oswald guessed somewhat of this, as he 
pressed the letter to his lips again and again. He 
was happy now. Strange magic of the pen, when 
a few lines of black and white can make all the 
difference between rapturous joy and brooding 
care ! 
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WE can remember when oysters were sold for six- 
pence a hundred—now they are from eighteenpence 
to two shillings a dozen; when a fresh haddock 
could be got for twopence—now it is six or 
eight times that modest price ; when a cod was 
sold for ninepence, and is now cheap at about 
five shillings; when herrings were commonly 
three for a penny—now, except when there is 
a glut, you are well off in buying them at a 
penny or three-halfpence each. And so on with 
the cost of many other kinds of fish and molluscs. 
Such an enormous rise in the cost of this kind of 
food is curious, and a little perplexing. As the sea 
on all sides is generally believed to be stocked with 
animal life as abundantly as it was fifty, a hundred, 
or a thousand years ago—in fact, to be capable of 
yielding more food than all the hills and plains of 
Britain—the wonder is how the dearth should have 
arisen. The harvest being great, is there any 
deficiency of reapers ? 

While troubled to answer this and other ques- 
tions on the subject, there comes forward an 
enthusiast, James G. Bertram, who, for half a 
lifetime, has thought of little else than about 
fish and oysters ; travelling from place to place, 
picking up knowledge in his favourite pursuit, 
he has written a book (Harvest of the Sea, third 
edition), packed from beginning to end with 
amusing and instructive matters of a fishy 
nature, and coming to us exactly when such in- 
formation is wanted. As regards oysters, in which 
there has been such a revolution in price, the 
explanation offered is, that the beds of these mol- 
luses have been much overdredged, the very young 
when attaining shape having been ruthlessly 
carried away. The Firth of Forth, whence, in 
particular, quantities of cheap oysters used to 
come, has been plundered without mercy, The 
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same thing is told of oyster-fishing on the coast 
of France. Oyster-farms which formerly employed 
fourteen hundred men, with two hundred boats, 
became so reduced as to require only one hundred 
men, and twenty boats. Then arose a clamouras to 
what should be done. It was resolved to try how 
oysters could artificially be made a subject of 
culture. Such had been done successfully at Whit- 
stable and Colne in England, and likewise in Italy, 
at the famed Lake of Avernus. With information 
procured from these quarters, an immense system 
of oyster-production was commenced at Ile Ré, 
near Rochelle ; not only in the sea, but in arti- 
ficial ponds called claires, into which the sea 
was admitted ; the keeping of these ponds con- 
stantly full of sea-water being indispensable. 

Mr Bertram describes the process of rearing. 
‘The secret,’ he says, ‘consists simply in giving a 
holding-place for the oyster spat. Strong pillars 
of wood were driven into the mud and sand ; arms 
were added; the whole were interlaced with 
branches of trees, and various boughs besides were 
hung over the beds on ropes and chains ; whilst 
others were sunk in the water, and kept down by 
a weight. A few boat-loads of oysters being laid 
down, the spat had no distance to travel in search 
of a home, but found a resting-place almost at the 
moment of being exuded; and, as the fairy legends 
say, it grew and grew till, in the fullness of time, 
it became a marketable commodity.’ The project 
was thoroughly successful, and yielded to many a 
profit of one thousand per cent. A vast quantity 
of oysters were produced almost, as we might say, 
out of nothing—at least, nothing but sea-water. 
A good deal depends, however, on the nature of 
the muddy bottom of the claires, marl being best ; 
the mud and the sea being congenial in supporting 
the infusoria which are the food of the oyster. It 
is not pleasant to add that a period of prosperity 
was followed by disaster. Out of a spirit of greed, 
the old practice of over-dredging was revived ; 
and, as in the case of the goose which was killed 
for the sake of its golden eggs, the oyster-harvest 
came to an end by leaving nothing for future 
propagation. The moral to be drawn is, that, in 
the interests of the community, dredging for 
oysters requires to be strictly regulated by law, 
just as grouse-shooting is illegal until the 12th of 
August. 

To meet the great demand in London, where the 
consumption is estimated at a thousand millions 
of oysters per annum, there is a most extensive 
system of gathering small oysters on the coasts of 
Essex and Kent, and selling them to the Whit- 
stable people, who carefully lay the brood in their 
grounds. Our author speaks pathetically of the 
factitious London process of feeding oysters. ‘The 
London oysters—and I regret to say it, for there is 
nothing finer than a genuine oyster—are sophisti- 
eated in the cellars of the buyers, by being stuffed 
with oatmeal till the flavour is all but lost in the 
fat. The flavour of oysters, like the flavour of all 
other animals, depends on their feeding. The fine 
goat of the highly relished Prestonpans oysters is 
said to be derived from the fact of their feeding on 
the refuse liquor which flows from the salt-pans in 


that neighbourhood ;’ and hence spoken of as Pan- 

dores. The oysters near Kinsale harbour are 

alleged to have been also remarkable for their 

quality ; we put them in the past tense, for being 

overfished, they have long since disappeared, 

‘much to the loss of the Irish people, who are 
articularly fond of oysters, and delight in their 
oldoodies.’ 

It is a prevalent notion among Scotch fishermen 
that oysters may be so charmed with singing as to 
fall an easy prey to the dredger. And so goes an 
old rhyme : 


The herring loves the merry moonlight ; 
The mackerel loves the wind ; 

But the oyster loves the dredger’s song, 
For he comes of a gentle kind. 


During the whole time of dredging, a monoto- 
nous song or hum is accordingly kept up. It is 
stated that talking is strictly forbidden, and that 
all the requisite conversation is kept up in a kind 
of recitative chant. With what advantage the 
ractice is pursued, we know not, but we acknow- 
edge that there is in it something picturesque and 
poetical. 

All that can be recorded about oyster-eating in 
this country or France, falls far short of the con- 
sumption of this popular mollusc in the United 
States. On this point, we can personally corrob- 
orate Mr Bertram’s observations, Dredged at 
various places along the coast, they are distributed 
by means of railways and steam-hoats to places far 
inland. We have seen them for sale in the far 
remote parts of Canada, as well as the States. In 
New York, Philadelphia, and elsewhere, the custom 
is to eat oysters cooked, the preparation taking 
place mostly in oyster-cellars, situated beneath the 
shops, fronting the street. As far as we could see, 
negroes have a monopoly of the trade; and it was 
stated that no one can excel them in the art of 
cooking and serving up oysters. Baltimore, in 
Maryland, is said to be the great oyster-market. 
In that city, says Mr Bertram, ‘it is not uncommon 
for one or two firms each to “can” a million bushels 
in one year! Immense numbers of these “canned” 
oysters are despatched all over the States to the 
prairies of the far west, to the cities of New Mexico, 
to the military forts of the great American desert, 
to the restaurants of Honolulu, and to the miners 
searching for gold on the Rocky Mountains ; 
whilst fresh oysters, packed in ice, have been sent 
to great distances. In the oyster-fisheries of Mary- 
land, as many as six hundred vessels, of about 
twenty-three tons each, are engaged, in addition to 
two thousand small boats and canoes.’ Altogether, 
at least two thousand men are thus remuneratively 
employed. 

Within recollection, the business of fishing for 
cod, haddocks, and other white fish, in England 
as well as Scotland, was in the hands of ancient 
communities, scattered along the coast, whose 
apparatus consisted of open boats propelled by 
sails and oars, with nets and hooked lines. It was 
a simple system, socially interesting, which served 
its day. It can do so no longer. The old-fash- 
ioned methods of catching fish are wholly inade- 
quate to meet modern wants, and need to be largely 
supplemented by fleets of decked vessels, and other 
appliances adapted for fishing far away beyond the 
region over which the fishermen of former times 
plied their hazardous craft. The nearer fishing- 
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ounds for boats being, in most cases, greatly 
exhausted by over-netting and hooking, is one 
material reason for the dearth of white fish, An- 
other and equally obvious reason is railway transit. 
‘The railways,’ it is observed, ‘ which have altered 
so many conditions of life and trade, have changed 
the whole system of fish-commerce. Thousands of 
tons of our best food-fishes are now borne daily 
from the sea to the great inland seats of population, 
where there is a sure and steady demand for as 
much as can be sent.’ The quantity secured by 
deep-sea fishing is enormous. ‘It is said that there 
are at present a thousand trawlers employed for 
the London market ; and if each of these vessels 
takes about one hundred tons per annum, we 
should find that nearly one hundred thousand‘ tons 
of large fish are taken every year, in addition to 
the abundant supplies of herring, mackerel, sprats, 
&c. which are being constantly forwarded day by 
day to the great metropolis.’ Were the estimate 
extended to the whole country, we should imagine 
it would be double this amount. 

The account of Mr Bertram’s visit to the large 
establishment for breeding various kinds of fresh- 
water fish at Huningue, near Basle, forms not 
the least interesting part of his work. As the 
artificial breeding of salmon and trout is of con- 
siderable importance to the inhabitants of towns 
situated near lakes and rivers, we propose dealing 
with the subject separately. The mackerel and 
pilchard fisheries on the south coast of England, as 
also the fishings on the French side of the Channel, 
receive due notice from the writer, but what is 
said respecting them falls short of the description 
of that vast branch of maritime industry, the 
herring-fishery on the east and west coasts of Scot- 
land. 

Herrings, as is well known, swim about in 
immense shoals, miles in length and breadth, 
coming to and going from particular stretches of 
sea, in what seems a rather capricious manner. 
There have been several theories respecting these 
irregular migratory habits. One thing appears to 
be certain: they obey the instinct which leads 
them to favourite spots for feeding, and also for 
spawning. That instinct, however, is universal in 
fish, They do not go where there is a deficiency 
of their appropriate food. The Mediterranean, for 
example, cae no fish worth speaking of, except the 
sardine. The reason is, that there being no reces- 
sion of tides, and consequently no sea-weeds to 
encourage the growth of crustacea, as food for 
fishes, the water contains comparatively little 
animal life. The food of the herring is believed 
to consist chiefly of minute crustaceans and float- 
ing infusoria, but small fishes are also devoured. 
The quality of the herring is very various, and is 
evidently dependent on the nature of the feeding- 
ground. None is equal in richness and delicacy 
of flavour to that captured in Loch Fyne, that ex- 
tended inlet of the sea reaching to Inverary, and 
on which Ardrishaig may be called the metropolis 
of herrings. Various localities have such marked 
differences in size, shape, and quality, that an 
expert can at a glance as easily distinguish a Loch 
Fyne herring from one caught in the Firth of Forth, 
as a pastoral farmer can tell a Cheviot sheep from 
a Southdown. When the herring is in its fattest 
and best condition, it is called by fisher-people a 
matie. In buying, connoisseurs take care to get 
maties. There is another technicality worth know- 


ing. When caught, the herrings are reckoned by 
crans ; a cran being a measure of forty-five gallons. 

The boats required in the herring-fishery, 
although open, are of considerable size, in order to 
contain the large quantity of nets which are used, 
as well as to bring home the mass of fish that may 
be taken. Along the Scottish coast, from Aberdeen 
northwards, fishing for herrings is a staple profes- 
sion ; the culminating point being Wick in Caith- 
ness. In July and August, when the capture chiefly 
takes place, you hear of scarcely anything else 
talked but about herrings. The whole population 
is agog on the subject. ‘Ony fish this mornin’? is 
the first salutation of one neighbour to another. 
‘At Wick, the native inhabitants, augmented by 
four thousand strangers, waken into renewed life ; 
it is like Doncaster on the approach of the St Leger.’ 
All brightens up at the prospect of the fishery ; the 
shops being fresh painted outside, and newly re- 
plenished within. The strangers who make their 
appearance are what are called the ‘hired hands.’ 
Many of them are small farmers from the Hebrides, 
who come to earn an honest penny, wherewith to 
pay their rent. The streaming away of the boats 
to the fishing-ground, is a sight worth seeing, for 
perils of the deep have to be encountered, and the 
female part of the population look on the departure 
with corresponding anxiety. Vast as is the trade, 
it is unfortunately said to be on an unhealthy 
footing. There are a few independent fishermen 
who own boats and nets, and have means to hire 
hands. But in very many cases, money needs to 
be advanced by curers, who bargain for so many 
crans, paying the money long in advance, and even 
lending sums for the purchase of boats and nets. 
As there is no absolute certainty that there will be 
a good fishing season, the money advanced may not 
be redeemed, and scenes of distress ensue. Mr 
Bertram mentions that too frequently the sums 
advanced ‘are spent in the public-houses,’ Thou- 
sands of pounds are so dissipated months before 
the fishing begins, When the season proves a 
favourable one, all is well, the money is repaid, yet, 
for want of a proper degree of economy, the error 
of borrowing is repeated. At some few places, this 
unhappy:system of putting labour in pawn to capi- 
talists, has been relinquished ; and it would be a 
good thing if it were everywhere abandoned. 

The uncertainty of the catch leads to super- 
stitious notions about ‘luck, by trusting to which, 
there is little social advancement. We know 
fishing villages which, with no want of profitable 
industry, are just what they were half a century 
ago. Instead of accumulating ‘capital, and taking 
the lead in commerce, the toiling inhabitants of 
these places have allowed outsiders to carry away 
their trade, and still they toil on in their compara- 
tively small way as in days of yore. ‘It is notable,’ 
says our author, ‘that after a favourable season, 
the weddings among the fishing populations are 
very numerous. The anxiety for a good season 
may be noted all along the British coasts, from 
Newhaven to Yarmouth, or from Crail to Wick.’ 

The Scottish herring-fishery is strictly regulated 
by act of parliament. It has been gravely doubted 
whether it is worth while to enforce rules as to 
size of mesh in nets, or to forbid trawling; for 
all that man can possibly capture is insignificant 
in comparison with the quantity of fish produced, 
or the quantity destroyed by natural enemies in 
| the deep. As the roe of each female herring is 
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said to yield in a season 68,000 young, it is diffi- 
cult to see what impression can be made on the 
shoals by any kind of fishing. It is, at all events, 
satisfactory to know that the Scottish fisheries in 
all departments depend exclusively on private 
enterprise. They cost the public nothing. Indeed, 
the crown makes a profit on them ; the small fee 
aid to government officers for branding barrels of 
sah as a guarantee of being properly cured, 
producing a sum which leaves a considerable sur- 
plus after paying expenses. It would be difficult 
for any one who has not been at Wick to conceive 
the scene of bustle at the time of herring-curing. 
One firm possessing fifty stations, employs 10,000 
eople, and turns over in connection with this 
Sounds of commerce L.500,000 per annum. The 
money value of the boats and nets employed in 
the fishings for herrings and sprats in Scotland, is 
nearly a million. The take of herrings in the 
year 1870 is set down as having been the 
greatest as yet authoritatively recorded. This, 
however, according to newspaper reports, seems 
to have been considerably exceeded by the catch 
in 1873, which amounted to 475,437 crans, or 
nearly twenty-one and a half millions of gal- 
lons! So prodigious were the hauls at some 
places, that the curers could not keep pace with 
them, and fishermen had for a few days to be 
kept from going to sea. The herrings when 
cured are to a large extent exported to foreign 
countries. A by no means small portion are sent 
to Ireland, the valuable fisheries of which country 
remain, unfortunately, in a still backward condi- 
tion, W. ©. 


LEAVES FROM AN OLD DIARY. 


THERE is no man so insignificant in mental capacity 
as to be incapable of furnishing both information 
and amusement by a diary of what he merely ob- 
serves and hears ; and the greater the distance the 
writer is removed from us by time, the more inter- 
esting does such a legacy become. A compilation 
of this description, unfortunately in a very frag- 
mentary state, has recently been brought under our 
notice. It appears to have been a journal of re- 
markable occurrences, kept by some resident in the 
metropolis, just a hundred years ago. Nothing is 
recorded in it, perhaps, that might not have been 
recorded by anybody else ; yet, scanty as the relics 
of the writer’s labours are, they contain many 
things that are new to our own days, and form 
altogether a very entertaining sort of miscellany. 
We give here the principal portions of them. 

1771, June 27.—Went to see the Maid of Bath, 
performed for the first time at the Haymarket 
Theatre. Saw there Lord Lyttleton, Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, Dr Johnson, Garrick, and Goldsmith. 
In that part of the play where the friends of old 
Sir Solomon Flint are endeavouring to disabuse 
him of his passion for the heroine, and warning 
him of the expenses that will attend his wedding— 
‘You must have,’ says Billy Button (who, by-the- 
bye, is intended to represent a Mr G——, a tailor, 
at Bath), ‘new liveries and a new wardrobe, if you 
go with your bride to London ; for everybody there 


judges of persons according to their appearance,’ 


‘Ay, ay,’ replies Sir Solomon ; ‘I don’t mind 
that; I can have a wardrobe at a very reasonable 
rate; for you must know, the person who is 
come down here to marry us is a great patriot, a 
profound politician: he was some time ago a fine 
gentleman ; but having met with some misfortunes 
at Paris, was obliged to leave several laced suits of 
clothes in pawn at that metropolis, which he has 
promised to let me have upon the most moderate 
terms. So that I shall make a figure very cheaply 
with the parson’s finery” This smart allusion to 
parson Horne—afterwards better known as Horne 
Tooke—and his Parisian follies was so well taken 
by the audience, that after several loud bursts 
of applause, they would not suffer the piece to go 
on till the passage was repeated. 

June 29.—Never did candidates bribe so high as 
the present candidates for the shrievalty ; for, by 
Mr Oliver and his colleagues, we are promised 
a reduction in the price of provisions; by Mr 
Wilkes, the preservation of our liberties ; and by 
Mr Kirkman & Co. a great and glorious restora- 
tion to our senses, of which, that gentleman insinu- 
ates, we have for some time taken leave. Time 
will shew whether eating, bawling, or court-serving 
be the order of the day. More bets are depending 
on the event of the present poll for sheriffs, than 
were ever known on any former occasion. . . . 
Messrs Wilkes and Bull elected. 

July 26—Went to Windsor, and was much 
delighted with witnessing the grand installation of 
Knights of the Garter. Among the knights in- 
stalled were the Prince of Wales, and the Bishop of 
Osnaburg (afterwards Frederick, Duke of York). The 
Prince and his brother were not required to take the 
oaths, on account of their tender age; they are two 
noble-looking youths, After the dinner came the 
scramble, but in a style somewhat different from 
the old use and wont. The lord-steward thought 
it a better plan of economy to carry the victuals 
to the mob, than to let the mob come to the 
victuals. Accordingly, the windows of the castle 
were thrown open, and the provisions tossed out 
to the gaping crowd below. A cloud of hams, 
chickens, pasties, haunches, and delicacies of every 
kind, with knives, forks, plates, table-cloths, and 
napkins, darkened the air. This was succeeded by 
showers of liquor, some conveyed in bottles prop- 
erly corked, but the greater part in rain. The 
scramble was more diverting than any other part 
of the preceding farce. You would see one stoop- 
ing for a fowl, and a great ham falling plump upon 
his back ; another having a fork stuck in his 
shoulder, and looking up to secure himself from 
more arrows thus flying by day, receiving a creamed 
apple-pie full in his face. 

After funning, too often comes mischief. The 
Middlesex bargemen, it seems, had vowed to be 
revenged on the Irish chairmen for their sanguinary 
behaviour on the day of Sir William Beauchamp 
Proctor’s standing the poll for Middlesex ; and 
they took this occasion of carrying their design 
into execution. The scramble had no sooner 
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“th 


ended than a dreadful battle ensued between the | served under the four elms on Hounslow Heath, 


two parties. The Irishmen repulsed two severe 
and desperate attacks from the bargemen ; but the 
latter, rallying a third time with additional forces 
and additional courage, got the better of the chair- 
men, several of whom were left dead on the spot. 

July 27.—Sir John Murray, late Secretary to the 
Pretender, was, on Thursday night, carried off by 
a party of strange men, from a house in Denmark 
Street, near St Giles’s Church, where he has lived 
some time. An explanation of this curious affair 
appears in a paper of this morning, from which 
we extract as follows: ‘Let your readers know 
that a peace-officer, his two sons, and two ser- 
vants (neither ruffians nor bravoes), unarmed, 
and without violence, attended him, and pre- 
vailed upon him to leave a house where the 
meanest mechanics of different denominations 
gratified their curiosity, and boasted of their inter- 
views with “mad Secretary Murray.” They neither 
rushed into, but were peaceably admitted into his 
apartment, nor bound, nor put a strait-waistcoat 
upon, nor extorted a cry from him. The neigh- 
bourhood was neither alarmed nor apprised of the 
affair till some time after the coach left it, nor 
would have been so, but through the means of his 
late landlady ; that he was, with every mark of 
tenderness and respect, conveyed to, and placed 
under the care of Dr Battie ; give them (that is, 
the readers), if you please, for authority, the name 
of your humble servant, Ropert Murray, 

It is interesting to note that the Robert Murray 
who offers the explanation regarding the abduction 
of his father, Secretary Murray, was an actor of 
some celebrity at the time. His son was William 
Murray, an excellent comedian, long the manager 
of the Theatre Royal, Edinburgh ; and his daughter 
became Mrs Henry Siddons, a most ladylike and 
charming actress, who has left no equal in the 
northern capital. Few, perhaps, are aware that 
William Murray and his sister were grandchildren 
of Sir John Murray of Broughton. 

July 29.—Died at Llangollen, Denbighshire, 
Owen Tudor, aged one hundred and twenty-one ; 
a descendant from Henry, the seventh Duke of 
Richmond. He served the office of high-sheriff 
for that county in the year 1770. He enjoyed so 
good a state of health that it is not remembered 
that he had a day’s illness for these fifty years past, 
_ a very hearty till within three days of his 

eath. 

August 15.—Much talk of a as which 
one of the ministers is said to have made to the 
king, to assemble the parliament next winter at 
Oxford, should there be any likelihood of a repeti- 
tion of the late popular disturbances. His Majesty 
was very angry with the author of this advice, and 
replied warmly, ‘ that a rabble should never drive 
lim from the metropolis of his kingdom.’ 

August.—Married at Isleworth, the king of the 
gipsies’ daughter to a second husband. The prin- 
cess is about twenty-two years of age, and her 
spouse about seventeen. About twenty couple 
walked from the Bell to the church, and returned 
in like manner to the same place, after the cere- 
mony was performed; only, as they went, the 
women leaned on the men; but on the return back, 
the men leaned on the women. The dinner was 


and forty gipsies sat down together. There was 
plenty of all kinds of provisions, fowls not excepted, 
and the best sorts of liquors. When they had 
done, the by-standers, to the number of some 
hundreds, regaled themselves with what was left. 
The bridegroom’s pockets were well lined with 
gold, and the bride’s father declared he would give 
this scion of his royal house one thousand pounds 
for her dowry. 

October 17.—Intelligence received of the death 
of Lord Baltimore, at Naples, on the 4th ultimo. 
Dying without issue, the title becomes extinct. 
His lordship was proprietary of the province of 
Maryland, and is supposed to have died worth a 
million sterling. Previous to his going to Italy, 
his friend E—— asked him for the loan of three 
hundred pounds. His lordship pretended not to 
have as much to spare; but on the day before 
his departure, having called to take leave of E——, 
he requested him to accept a large silver medallion 
of Queen Anne, as a token of remembrance. In 
the hollow of this medallion, E—— found the 
three hundred pounds inclosed. 

December 9.—The Jew doctor and other Jews 
concerned in the murder and robbery at Mrs 
Hutchins’s, at Chelsea, executed this morning, at 
Tyburn. So great is the present outcry against 
this 9 le (the Jews), that it is thought they will 
be wholly extirpated from these kingdoms, by an 
act, at the ensuing meeting of parliament. 

1772, January 3.—Mr Creighton told a curious 
anecdote the other day, at the East India House, 
when inveighing against the malpractices of stock- 
jobbing. uring the infatuation that prevailed 
among all ranks of _—_ respecting the South Sea 
Scheme, in 1720, a nobleman called one morning 
at a banker’s in Lombard Street, and pulling out 
a bank-bill of one thousand pounds, told him that 
it was at his service, if he would answer him, in 
one word, one question, assuring him, at the same 
time, that the question would not affect his honour. 
The banker agreeing to the proposal, the nobleman 
then asked him: ‘ Did Sir John Blount buy or sell 
to day?’ 

‘Bought,’ answered the other. 

‘Then there,’ said the peer, ‘is your thousand 

ounds ; and buy for me twenty thousand pounds 
tween this and night.’ 

January 8.—The great bell at St Paul’s tolled 
this morning, for the death of the Princess Dowager 
of Wales (mother of George IIL.). 

January 22.—Died in Emanuel Hospital, Mrs 
Wyndymore, cousin of Mary, queen of William 
III. as well as of Queen Anne. Strange revolution 
of fortune! that the cousin of two queens should, 
for fifty years, be ee by se 

January 31.—Died Henry Cromwell, Esq. great- 
grandson of Oliver Cromwell, of illustrious 
memory. 

April 28.—Died, at Mile End, the goat which 
had been twice round the world; first in the 
Dolphin, Captain Wallis, then in the Endeavour, 
Captain Cook. She was shortly to have been 
removed to Greenwich Hospital, to have spent the 
remainder of her days under the protection of those 
worthy veterans who there enjoy an honourable 
retirement. She wore on her neck a splendid 
collar, on which was engraved a Latin distich, said 
to have been written by the ingenious and learned 
Dr Samuel Johnson. 
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May 19.—Dreadful fire at Amsterdam. The 
great theatre of this city has been burned to the 
ground, and thirty-one persons have perished in 
the conflagration. The fate of Mr Jacob de Neuf- 
ville van Lennep and his lady is particularly 
deplored. In the rush which every one made to 
escape from the flames, Mr Lennep lost hold of his 
wife, and was carried forward, in spite of himself, 
out of the reach of danger. So great, however, 
was his affection for his wife, that he was heard to 
declare that unless she too were rescued, he must 

erish with her. Accordingly, he forced his way 
om into the house, offering aloud fifty thousand 
crowns to any one who would assist in saving her ; 
but vain were all his efforts. Next morning, the 
wife and husband were dug from the ruins, locked 
in each other’s arms ! 

May 23.—Died of a fall from his horse, Lord 
William Manners, brother to the Duke of Rutland. 
He has left an immense fortune—at least L.400,000, 
exclusive of a family estate, all of which he is sup- 
posed to have acquired by play. 

June 24.—Yesterday, a young woman was in- 
terred in Chiswick Church, who died for love ; an 
extraordinary instance in these times, which are 
not remarkable for so much fidelity of attachment. 
Her pall was supported by six young damsels, and 
the corpse attended to the grave by fourteen 
mourners, together with many spectators, who 
seemed greatly affected by the fate of the unfor- 
tunate deceased. 

Dec. 10.—Died at Whittingham, in East Lothian, 
Barbara Wilson, a virtuous old maid, aged one 
hundred and twenty, hen-wife to Alexander Hay, 
Esq. of Drummelzier. She had spent the most of 
her life as a servant in that family, and was so 
remarkable a genealogist of her feathered flock, as 
to be able to reckon to the tenth generation. In 
testimony of her uncommon merit, her corpse was 
conveyed to the common burial-place there by a 
large assembly of females uniformly dressed, suit- 
able to the occasion, and interred with the greatest 
decency. No male person was permitted to accom- 
pany the funeral. 

1773, August.—Married at Kirkcudbright, the 
Rey. John Gillespie, minister of Kells, to Lady 
Bograw, with a handsome fortune, and ‘entirely 
suitable to the character of a clergyman,’ 

August 28.—Died at Tain, in Ross-shire, at the 
very advanced age of one hundred and three years, 
Mrs Mary Duff, spouse to a respectable burgher in 
that town. She was a decent, well-behaved, honest 
woman, and retained her senses to the last. His 
present reigning majesty is the sixth king reigning 
on the throne since she was born. 

1774, April 4—Died, Dr Oliver Goldsmith. 
Deserted is the Village; the Traveller hath laid him 
down to rest; the Good-natured Man is no more; 
he Stoops but to Conquer ; the Vicar hath performed 
his sad office ; it is a mournful lesson, from which 
the Hermit may essay to meet the dread tyrant with 
more than Roman fortitude. 

May.—Died, at Hagley, in Worcestershire, my 
old acquaintance John Tice. He had reached the 
extraordinary age of one hundred and twenty-five. 
His life was one of ease and comfort. The greatest 
misfortune (as he lately declared) which had ever 
befallen him was the death of his only friend, 
Lord Lyttleton. He took that loss so much to 
heart, that he never left his room until after his 
death. 


WHERE? 


A minuTE gone. She lingered here, and then 
Passed, with face backward turned, through yonder 
door ; 
The free fold of her garments’ damask grain 
Fashioned a hieroglyph upon the floor, 
Then straightened, as it reached the corridor. 


Down the long passages, I heard her feet 
Moving—a crepitating music slow— 

And next her voice, an echo exquisite, 
But modulated in its tender flow— 
A harp through which the evening breezes blow. 


Upon the table, there were books and flowers, 
And Indian trifles ; a Mahratta blade 

Whose ivory hilt sustained a cirque of towers, 
Wedded by the inexplicable braid 
On Vishnu’s shrine at harvest full moon laid. 


The curtains shook ; a scarlet glamour crossed 
The stained wood and the white walls of the room— 
Wavered, retreated, trembled, and was lost 
Between the statue’s plinth, the console’s gloom, 
And yon tall urn of yellow blossomed broom, 


I see her face look backward at me yet, 
Just as she glided by the cypress chair ; 
Her happy eyes with happy tears are wet, 
And, over bust and shoulders, cool and fair, 
Stream the black coils of her abundant hair. 


In what far past—in what abysm of time 

Have I beheld that self-same look before ? 
There was no difference of hour or clime : 

A garment made a figure on a floor, 

Which straightened sweeping towards a corridor. 


Rare trifles were around me, curtains blew, 

And worked their restless phantasms on a ceil ; 
A sidelong bird across a casement flew, 

Upon the table glittered graven steel, 

And a low voice thrilled me with soft appeal. 


All things were there, as all things are, to-day, 
But where? I half remember, as a dream, 
Such accidents, in epochs, long grown gray— 
Such glory, but with ever-narrowing beam, 
From which I’m severed by some shoreless stream. 


Have I forgotten—is this flash of light, 
Which makes the brain and pulse together start, 
Some ray reflected from the infinite 
Worlds, where I mayhap have left a heart— 
The Infinite of which I am a part ? 


Who shall unriddle it? Return, sweet wife, 
And with thy presence sanctify this pain ; 
Cling to my side, O faithful help of life ! 
Lest, in the hour when night is on the wane, 
The destinies divide us two again. 


On Saturday, February 7, 1874, will'be commenced 
a Novel, entitled 


THE BEST OF HUSBANDS. 
By the Author of Found Dead. 
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